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TTIK  WANDERER, 

Xo.  88. 


Every  which  can  be  clas- 


ORIGINAL  'PAPERS.  is  generally  considered  sufficient  for 

^  common  conversation  or  occasional 

-  correspondence. 

FOR  THE  EMERALD.  ..  . 

It  IS  not  merely  incorrect  phrr.sc- 
TIIE  WANDERER,  ology  or  the  unharmonious  txpres- 

gg  sions  of  a  provincial  dialect  which 

is  here  exposed  ;  we  find  in  his  pa- 
^  gcs  the  philosophy  of  language  and 

Every  thing  which  can  be  das-  pnnciples  which  make  it  intel- 
std  among  philological  studies  is  ^  hgible. 

in  its  own  nature  interesting  to  the  j  It  is  with  language  as  with  every 
general  student.  It  is  requisite thing  common,  that  we  neglect  the 
sometimes  to  view’ tlicse  subjects  in  |  ])i  intiples  in  the  use,  and  scarcely 
their  particular  relations,  and  to  in-  conceive  there  can  be  room  for  cu- 
vesiigate  and  discuss  their  [separate  riqsity  concerning  a  subject  which 
.connexions,  and  it  is  not  useless  at  j  is  always  open  for  examination — 
other  times  to  take  a  more  general  .  lUit  when  the  mind  by  a  novel  pro- 
viciVj  to  speak  of  this  branch  of  cess  discovers  the  hidden  stores  of 
learning  merely  as  one  among  the  elegance,  variety  and  grandeur; — 
subjects  of  literature,  and  by  a  kind  ,  when  the  beauties  of  taste,  and  the 
of  introductory  dissertation  recoin-  j  charms  of  refinement  are  exposed  ; 
mend  it  to  the  reader’s  attention. —  ;  when  the  materials  are  discovered 


Boston^  2  Ur  August ^  1805. 


AURELIAN 


PHILO. 


°  '  With  this  belief  the  Wanderer  in-  which  give  new  energy  to  the 
t  sol  troduces  the  following  letter  which  of  elo^ven’CE,  and  call  the  yairv 
I  has  been  politely  communicated  from  tlieir  cells;  when  we  find 

from  one  of  his  eorrespondeiUs.  these  the  property  of  any  one  w  ho 

!  .  has  art  to  use  them,  great  must  be 

^  the  desire  of  possessing  a  renuisile 

liostm,,  2  l.f  Jugmt,  1 805.  „,an..gins  Tvith  adroit- 

ness  the  treasures  so  profusely  ex- 
they  ^  liibited.  Riches  thus  valuable,  plea- 

leetsl  ^  lending  you  Lord  Kainies,  I  sures  so  enticing  are  offered  as  a  re- 
'  -put  into  your  hands  one  of  the  best  ,  attentive  study  of  thi; 

r  fair| '  dissertations  on  the  piinciples  of  cri-  elements  of  criticism. 

ticism.  The  inquisitive  mind  pursues  the 

A  correct  knowledge  of  our  native  study  of  language  for  its  own  sake; 

_  tongue  is  an  acquisition  not  so  bon-  As  an  invention^  what  is  so  grand  ? 

orableinthc  attainment  as  disgrace-  as  a  faculty  ofman^  what  is  so  sur- 
ful  in  the  neglect,  but  a  knowledge  1  prising  ?  what  so  beautiful  in  theo- 
%  far  inferior  to  that  of  Lord  Kaimes  \  ry,  what  more  useful  in  practice. 
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As  an  invention,  perhaps  little  i 
mental  exertion  was  requiredto  make  ' 
a  sound  the  index  to  a  thought.  The  j 
invention  consists  in  all  the  regu-  j 
larity  of  its  parts,  in  the  mechanical 
arrangement  of  parts  of  ^eech  and 
in  that  nice  adjustment  of  the  whole 
which  turned  the  rude  sounds  of  the 
savage  to  the  musical  cadence  of 
round  periods  and  polished  verse. 
Time  has  ever  been  required  to  give 
it  energy  and  correctness.  Like  the 
oak  of  the  forest  it  has  increased 
and  invigorated  during  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  sun,  but  like  the  oak  it 
has  been  found,  to  contain  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  corruption  ;  and  as  it  grew  j 
by  time  so  lime,  also  produced  its  j 
decay. 

The  wants  of  mankind  at  first  I 
were  few  ;  so  too  the  terms  of  their 
language  were  not  numerous  ;  as 
their  ideas  had  no  great  range, 
neither  had  their  language  any  con¬ 
siderable  force,  but  as  time  enlarged 
the  one,  it  extended  the  boundaries 
of  the  other  ;  as  luxuries  increased 
and  the  superfluities  of  life  were  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  correspondent  refine¬ 
ment  was  pi-odiiced  in  the  language 
of  the  country  ;  as  this  luxury  led 
to  the  destiniction  of  society  and  the 
enfeebling  of  moral  sentiment,  so  it 
enervated  the  force  of  language  and 
produced  a  weakness  which  led  to 
its  decline.  This  statement  would 
'  be  amply  corroborated  by  a  recur¬ 
rence  to  almost  any  language,  but 
to  none  of  modern  times  more 
than  our  own.  The  wild  and  un¬ 
meaning  cadence  of  Celtic  and  Nor¬ 
man  sounds  has  been  gradually  soft¬ 
ened  to  all  the  melody  of  Dryden, 
of  Pope,  of  Darwin. 

In  the  licentious  court  of  Charles 
the  I  Id.  we  find  an  equal  licentious¬ 
ness  of  style,  which  happily  for 
English  literature  as  for  English 
morals  was  stopped  in  its  progress 
e’er  it  reached  that  goal  “  from 
whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns.” 


As  a  faculty  of  man  language 
no  less  remarkable.  The  physical* 
power  of  emitting  sounds  is  com. 
mon  to  all  animals,  and  to  many  of 
them  in  greater  extent  and  variety 
than  man.  Some  have  a  power  of 
pronouncing  words,  but  none  the 
capacity  of  enlisting  tbtm  as  an  aid 
for  the  rnind  and  transferring  tooth¬ 
ers  their  ow  n  sensations  by  means 
of  those  flying  arrows  of  the  soul. 

1/anguage  is  indeed  beautiful.  By 
the  sw'eet  sounds  of  melodious  mu¬ 
sic  instruction  is  conveyed,  the  im¬ 
agination  is  charmed,  tlie  ear  is  dc- 
lighted  ;  the  nice  sensations  of  good 
taste  are  pleased  ;  the  mind  drinks*  ^ 
deeply  from  the  rich  stream  of  im¬ 
provement. 

With  regard  to  its  use»  nothing 
need  be  added.  It  is  the  first  wheel 
in  the  grand  machinery  of  orgar.- 
ized  society.  With  respect  to  most 
novel  improvements  their  advan 
tage  is  seldom  in  proportion  to  tl.c 
splendor  of  discovery  or  the  expcn.se 
of  ingenuity  which  lead  to  their 
completion.  We  are  often  dozzlcd  , 
by  the. bold  invention  of  some  enter- L 
prising  genius  whose  mind  by  farf' 
transcended  the  improvements  sug-'; 
gested.  The  stream  of  time  flow- ; 
ing  for  nearly  four  thousand  years  ^ 
has  turned  all  the  machinery 'which  | 
the  common  concerns  of  society  re¬ 
quired,  and  there  is  only  left  for  us 
in  this  old  age  of  the  w  orld  to  excite 
admiration  for  bold  discovery  rather 
than  for  useful  invention.  A  simple^ 
candle  is. of  more  real  utility  than > 
any  invention  of  the  last  few  years. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  language,  ^  j 
It  has  all  the  grandeur  and  all  the  use  [| 
of  any  production,  save  only  the  foun-| 
dation  of  the  great  universe  itself.  [ 

It  is  the  “  PERPETUAL  MOTION,”: 

for  who  can  define  its  end.  Itisp 

«  A  TIME  PIECE  FOR  LONGITUDE,” 

for  it  marks  our  progress  with  ma-t 
thematical  precision  and  notes  in-.  i 
variably  our  course,  degrees  and  dc4i 
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cal  Jjarture.  It  is  the  “  tiir  square  fiay  of  the  fiuhlic'*  In  this  general 
im-  '  OF  THE  ciRCLE,”for  by  it  the  circle  education  to  letters  at  the  public  cx- 
'  of  i  of  the  heart  is  made  to  square  with  pense,  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  defence 
tty  the  principles  of  honesty  and  honor,  of  the  constitution  observes,  that  we 
’of  It  is  “  philosopher’s  STONE,”  for  find  a  greater  advance  towards  civili- 
tiic  l:  to  poets 'and  orators  it  has  been  zation  than  in  all  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
aid  ])roductive  of  gold,  and  for  the  sim-  gus  and  Solon,  excepting  only  the 
^th-E  pie  mendicant  has  procured  suste-  trial  by  jury  instituted  by  the  latter. 

nance  and  support.  It  is  “  the  From  a  view  of  the  education  of 
‘h  |f  elixir  vital,”  for  it  it  has  given  to  different  ages  and  governments,  we 
hyp  greatness  a  perennial  existence  and  shall  have  abundant  evidence  to  ac- 
embalmed  with  the  rich  perfume  of  quiesce  in  the  opinion  of  Montes- 
iro- ft:  praise  the  memory  of  the  good.  It  quieu,  that  the  laws  of  education 
de*  I  '  is  ‘  THE  SPEAR  OF  Ithuriel,”  for  I  are  relative  to  the  principles  cf  gov- 
jotxl  r  '  jj  often  exposes  the  intricacies  of  ernment,  and  that  tl.ough  in  des- 
inks  deception,  and  strips  the  deceiver  of  potic  or  monarchical  governments 
1  Ids  power  to  injure.  It  is  “  the  education  is  conhned  or  partial,  yet 

i  RING  OF  CivciEs”  on  a  mortal  hand,  in  republics,  we  shall  agree  with 
for  it  leads  invisibly  to  the  assem-  tliis  acute  and  judicious  Frenchman, 
bled  senate,  the  disputing  foruln,  that  the  whole  power  of  education 
the  private  fireside,  the  sweet  con-  is  required. 

versatioii  of  absent  friends,  the  love-  Hence  appears  the  absurdity  of 
ly  intercourse  of  distant  affection.  ^n  European  education.  A  prac- 
Such  IS  the  power  of  language,  which,  since  the  war,  has  not 
and  such  IS  its  varieties.  If  it  he  frequently  followed.  No  evil 

ever  weak  It  IS  the  fault  of  i  ts  guard-  ^an  be  more  pernicious  to  a  state  . 
Lzicd  ^  ians  ;  if  ever  languid,  theirs  is  the  the  necessity  of  a  foreign  cdu* 

blame.  ^  cation  :  Cicero  did  not  travel  into 

>  iir  I  wish  you,  my  friend,  the  grand  Qreece  until  he  was  twentv-cigl.t 
sug.  prerogative  of  understanding  its  years  old.  Travel  answers  little 
*  good  purpose  unless  the  travellers 

men,  capable  of  understanding 
^  digesting  the  laws,  cu^ms, 

and  manners  of  other  nations,  and 
^  ^  wera  .  properly  applying  the  observations 

ON  THE  MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  aiisiiig  from  a  vicw  of  them. 
atnerK  crimes  -.t  «  •  »  .  • 

Nothing  can  ne  more  conducive 

than*^"  (Concluded  from  page  353  J  1  to  the  existence  of  liberty  in  a  repub- 

rears.|  ^  system  of  education 

uace.-  in  favour  of  education  have  as  gives  every  citizen  an  opportuni- 

leusc  proved  beneficial  to  states. —  ty  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  fit- 

foun-  The  city  of*  Sybaris  was  twice  set-  ting  him  for  places  of  trust.  In 
self  r  ofted  depopulated  before  America  where  government  is  in 

ION*”"  ^  w  ritten  constitution  was  made  and  the  hands  of  the  people,  know  ledge 
It  is  The  people  chose  Clia-  should  be  universally  disseminated 

UDF  ”  roJ^idas  for  their  legislator.  His  by  means  of  public  schools.  It  is 
1  ma*p  KO'’<irnment  was  a  democratic  re-  an  object  intimately  connected  with 
es  in*i  ordained  that  all  the  the  nature  of  government.  I.et 

id  del  ^  every  family  ihonld  learn  to  there  be  encouraged  then  among  us 
\  teritc  and  read  under  maeters  in  the  the  cuUivalion  of  youthful  minds 


r  prerogative  of  understanding  its 
low-  ^  whole  energy  and  force.  Ln. 
rears 

ty  re- 
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and  be  assured  that  to  make  goo^I 
citizens  we  must  first  prepossess 
them  with  good  sentiments.  It  is 
thus  moral  characters  are  formed,  • 
and  morals  are  tlie  foundation  of 
government.  How  much  more  ea¬ 
sily  is  a  nation  thus  reformed,  than 
by  punishment,  the  consequence  of 
an  ignorant  multitude.  Nay,  we 
may  ask  with  assurance  when  has 
punishment  eradicated  evil  habits  ? 
— Never.  Would  you  insure  do¬ 

mestic  tranquillity  and  provide  for 
the  public  safety.  Would  you  se¬ 
cure  yourselves  and  posterity  from 
the  invasion  of  hostility,  and  guar¬ 
antee  to  future  times  a  republican 
form  of  government,  let  liberty  be 
attended  with  knowledge.  Wherev¬ 
er  the  sciences  appear,  cherished 
and  cultivated,  the  force  of  law  is 
undisputed  and  unshaken - Arro¬ 

gance  and  ambition  expire  and  au¬ 
thority  itself  is  cautious.  That  man 
was  born  to  be  deceived,  and  believe 
whatsoever  is  taught,  are  j^litical 
dogmas  which  are  no  longer  regard¬ 
ed.  The  minion  of  power,  or  the 
sceptred  villian  are  no  more  believ¬ 
ed  and  trusted  as  the  vicegerents  of 
heaven.  Truth,  invited  by  knowl¬ 
edge,  appears  in  the  legislatures  of 
nations,  reprehending  the  delusions 
of  error  and  tyranny,  and  blasting 
with  infamy  those  who  have  dared 
to  deceive  and  betray  unhappy  man. 
Americans  !  tliink  fur  yourselves. 
Let  virtue  and  learning  secure  the 
liberties  and  independence  gained 
by  valour.  Be  wise.  Retain  your 
simplicity — your  republican  man¬ 
ners — and  yours  be  the  eternal  em¬ 
pire  of  freedom  and  reason. 

PHILOS. 

■ 

For  the  Finer  aid. 

DESULTORY  SELECTIONS, 

ANa  '  ORIGINAL  REMARKS. 

Heavenly  Contemplation  is  ad¬ 
mirably  personified  and  described 


by  Spencer.  The  old,  quaint  man.^ 
ner  of  this  poet  and  uneven  measure 
of  Ms  poetry  may  be  a  little  un. 
pleasant  to  the  modem  car  but  he 
must  indeed  have  no  relish  for 
poetry  that  does  not  admire  the  fol- 
lowing  lines,  and  no  taste  for  tic* 
gance  if  he  is  not  struck  with  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  simile. 

Great  grace  that  old  man  given  to  hhn 
had. 

For  God  he  often  saw  from  heaven’s 
heiglit, 

All  were  his  earthly  even,  both  blum 
and  bad, 

And  tlirough  great  age  liad  lost  their 
ki nelly  sight. 

Yet  wond’ruus  quick,  and  pursuant  wu 
his  spright, 

As  eagle’s  eyes  that  can  behold  the  sun 
They  find  that  goodly  aged  rise. 

With  snowy  locks,  adown  his  shoulders 
shed 

As  hoary  frost,  with  spangles  doth  at- 
tire. 

The  mossy  branches  of  an  Oak  h:;.; 
dead. 

Each  boue  might  through  his  body 
well  be  read. 

And  every  sinew  seen  through^his  long 
fast.  “• 

For  naught  he  cared  his  carcass  lor.,- 
unfed, 

His  mind  was  full  of  spiritual  repast, 
And  pined  his  flesh  to  keep  his  bod;, 
low  and  chaste.  .  » 

Avioato  has  an  cqiially  natu;: 
character  of  Fraud,  which  \  . 
choose  to  give  from  lloole’s  tran 
laiion.  The  Italian  reader  will 
the  original  in  the  Orl.  Turio.  L 
8  7,  beginning  piacevol  viso, 

Her  garb  was  decent,  lovely  was  1.^ 
face, 

Her  eyes  were  bashful,  sober  was  he: 
With  speech,  whose' charms  might  ev 
•  cry  heart  assail. 

Like  his  w  ho  gave  the  blest  salute  of 
hail ; 

But  all  deform’d  and  brutal  was  the  re 
Which  close  she  cover’d  with  her  air. 
pie  vest. 

Beneath  whose  folds, prepar’d  for  bloct; 
strife, 

i  Her  hand  forever  grasped  a  poison'd  kr.h 
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•  But  none  that  have  been  quoted 
are  better  drawn,  and  in  the  colour¬ 
ing  in  no  instance  so  smoothly  but 
on  as  in  Pope’s  personifications  of 

ILL  NATURE  AND  AFFECTATION. 

Here  stood  III  nature,  like  an  an* 
cient  maid. 

Her  writikled  form  in  blacl^and  white 
array’d, 

With  store  of  prayers  for  mornings, 

.  nights  and  noons 

Her  hand  is  fill’d — her  bosom  with 
lampoons. 

There  Affectation,  with  a  sickly 
mein. 

Shews  in  her  cheeks  the  roses  of  eigh¬ 
teen. 

Practis’d  to  lisp  and  hang  the  head 
aside. 

Faints  into  airs  and  languishes  with 
pride. 

On  the  rich  quilt  sinks  with. becoming 
woe. 

Wrapt  in  a  gown  for  sickness  and  for 
show. 

Lady  Montngtie  relates, in  her  spright¬ 
ly  manner,  one  mode  of  passing  her  time 
in  tlie  decline  of  life.  The  result  of  her 
literary  labour,  we  believe,  is  almost 
unprecedented.  To  write  historical 
pages,  to  be  cautious  that  they  were 


be  res* 


'I 


ler  au.^w 

j 

blocd' 
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have  not  so  til  ‘opinion  of  me  to 
think  I  am  turning  autliorin  my  old 
age.  I  can  assure  you  I  regularly 
burn  eveiy  quire,  as  soon  as  it  is  fin¬ 
ished,  and  mean  nothing  more  than 
to  divert  my  solitary  hours.  I 
know  mankind  too  well  to  thiiik 
they  are  capable  of  receiving  truth, 
much  less  of  applauding  it ;  or,  were 
it  otherwise,  applause  to  me  is  as 
insignificant  as  garlands  on  the  dead. 

It  is  too  often  the  case,  that  the 
agreeable  qualities  of  the  heart  are 
more  attractive  than  that  steady  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  soul,  which  ought  ever  to 
form  the  strongest  link  of  friend¬ 
ship.  The  easy,  cheerful,  and  en¬ 
tertaining  companion, ///casca  7norc 
than  the  determined  adherer  to  rea¬ 
son,  virtue,  and  religion  !  This  is 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind — 
arnl  it  is  the  source  of  fatal  erroi’s. 

boursault’s  letter. 

Bsursault,  the  celebrated  French 
poet,  was  desired  by  a  person  who  pur¬ 
posed  going  to  reside  in  a  certain  town, 
to  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction, 
which  he  obtained,  and  was  as  follows  ; 

“Sxiz, 

**  An  apothecary,  who  swears  he  i^ 
related  to  me,  (I  swear  I  know  not  how,) 
not  thinking  his  townsmen  worthy  of 
his  genuflections,  and  intending  to  es¬ 
tablish  himself  in  your  town,  has  heg- 
ged-me  to  rccommciKl  him  ;  and  I  do 
recommend  him  to  you.  He  is  a  man, 
who  delighted  with  his  profession,  has 
applied  himself  solely  to  it,  and  for  fear 
of  becoming  dissipated,  has  never  been 
willing  to  learn  any  thing  else.  His 
physiognomy  sufficiently  justifies  him 
from  having  any  evil  designs  ;  and  if  he 
should  happen  to  mistake  and  give  arse- 
n’lck  instead  of  sugar,  it  will  be  with 
the  utmost  well-meaning,  and  honest 
confidence. 

“  After  the  portrait  which  I  have  now- 
given  of  him,  you  may  easily  judge,  that 
in  order  to  make  him  pass  for  a  clfever 
man,  you  must  necessarily  be  an  ex¬ 
tremely  clever  one  yourself,  and  I  now 
furnish 


composed  elegantly  and  accurately,  and 
then  to  throw  them  habitually  into  the 
fire,  is  what  the  selfcomplacency  of  an 
author  would  rarely  permit.  Port  Folio. 

You  w  ill  conft  si  my  employ  meut 
much  more  trifling  than  yours  when 
I  own  to  you  that  my  chief  amuse¬ 
ment  is  writing  the  history  of  my 
own  time  ;  It  has  been  my  fortune 
to  have  a  more  exact  knowledge 
both  of  the  persons  and  facts  that 
have  made  the  greatest  figtire  in 
England  in  this  age,  than  is  com¬ 
mon  ;  and  I  take  pleasure  n  put¬ 
ting  together  what  I  know,  with  an 
impartiality  that  is  altogether  un¬ 
usual  :  distance  of  time  and  place 
has  totally  blotted  from  nvy  mind 
all  traces  either  of  resentment  or 
prejudice :  and  1-  speak  with  the 
same  indifference  of  the  Court  of 

Great  Britain  as  I  should. do  of  that  i  furnish  you  with  an  opportunity  of  cx- 
of  Augustus  Cxsar.  I  hope  you  [  erting  all  you  ability.  I  am,  &C.’* 
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This  letter  was  acco-dinj^ly  deliver¬ 
ed,  and  the  apothecary  settled  in  the 
town  in  consequence  of  this  Varm  re¬ 
commendation,  and  made  his  fortune. 

Boursault  died  in  1701.  Three  vol¬ 
umes  ()f  his  letters  were  published  in 
1738,  among  which  is  this  one.  He 
knew  no  language*  but  his  owm,  which 
he  wrote  with  the  greatest  purity. 

The  French  editor  says,  “  As  to  his 
letters,  they  are  so  lively,  so  curious,  so 
agreeable  from  the  variety  of  turns,  sal¬ 
lies,  tales,  fables,  bon  mots,  facts,  epi¬ 
grams,  and  pretty  verses,  of  which  they 
are  full,  that  one  is  never  tired  with 
reading  them,  and  they  are  In  the  hands 
of  every  lover  of  literature.”  • 

fbTbkcu  actor. 

An  actor,  named  l)cs  Essarts,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  French  comj)any  of 
])layerte  at  the  Hague,  in  1782,  was 
caught  shooting  on  the  private  do¬ 
mains  of  the  Stadtliolder.  The 
(iamckeeper  (who  had  only  seen 
tiiis  actor  in  the  character  of  Prin- ! 
CCS,)  demanded  by  wliat  right  he  I 
hunted  there.  Des  Essarts  success- 
iully  made  use  of  his  professional ; 
talent  to  extricate  himself  from  this 
scrape,  and  with  an  air  and  tone  of 
the  greatest  stateliness  answ  ered, 

Dt  quel  droit  dites  vous  ? 

**  Du.  droit  qu'vi  esprl  x\ute,  jenne  dans 
scs  desieiiuit  \^nins** 

“  J  sur  rprit  grossier  des  vulgairts  hum. 

**  By  what  right  d^st  tliou  say  ? 

“  Thai  right  by  which  a  vast  aud  sted- 
fasl  mind 

Commands  the  vulgar  heard  of  human 
kind.” 

These  verses  repeated  in  a  trag¬ 
ical  accent,  and  witii  theatrical  ac¬ 
tion,  imposed  on  the  man  so  much 
that  he  retreated  quite  stunned,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘‘  Ah  1  that  alters  the  case  ;  I 
beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  I  did  not 
know  that.” 

PHYSIOGNOMY  DECEITPUL. 

A  GENTLEMAN  presenting  familiarly, 
Mr.  Penn,  the  pedestrian,  to  a  lady  of 
Ip 8  .acquaintance  :  “  Madam,**  said  he, 
**  this  is  the  queer  Penn,  that  walked 
against  Danvers  Butler,  and  ho  is  not 


so  great  a  fool  as  he  looks  to  be.’*^ 
“  Madam,”  answered  Peini,  there 
lies  the  dillercnce  between  him  luc.” 


New  wine,  a  common  friendly 
dinner,  and  music  by  amateurs,  are 
three  things  to  be  dreaded. 

Joui\  de  Gormands, 

Five  hours  at  table  are  a  reason, 
able  latitude  for  a  numerous  com- 
pany  at  a  sumptuous  dinner,  ib. 

Some  persons  are  afraid  to  sit  a: 
table  with  twelve  others.  We  arc 
of  opinion  that  the  number  thirteen 
ought  to  create  no  other  apprcheii- 
sion  than  that  of  their  being  a  sudi. 
cient  provision  made  for  twelve 
only.  Others  are  alarmed  at  thc| 
spilling  of  salt  ;  the  essential  point 
is,  that  it  be  not  spilt  in  a  good  dish. 

-  ib. 

A  Gentleman,  who  was  well 
known  to  be  fond  of  bis  bottle  or  m* 
two,  said,  one  day,  after  having  drank  ^  bn 
pretty  freely,  “the  wine  is  very 
thick.” — “  Xo,  no,”  said  a  friend,  ^ 
“  it  is  you  are  too  thick  with  the 
w  ine.”  -  ^  set 

SPIKING  THE  CANNON.  cd 

The  king  of  France  taking 
supper  with  the  queen  one  evening, 
and  discoursing  with  the  wiuy‘^|l^. , 
]  Count  St.  Germain,  the  queen  a* 
mused  herself  by  spitting  cruml>s 
of  bread,  rolled  up  like  bullets,  in 
the  king’s  face.  The  king  smiling^ 
at  the  sportiveness  of  the  queen, .J 
asked  the  count,  •“  What  would 
you  do,  count,  if  you  were  so  can¬ 
nonaded  ?” — “  I  should,”  replied 
St.  Germain,  the  cannon." 
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A  Gentleman  having  married  a  ladyj 
of  the  name  of  Lamb,  who  had  very  lit. 
tie  beauty,  but  a  very  great  fortune,  was( 
told  by  an  acquaintance  that  he  would^ 
not  hav«  taken  the  lamb  had  it  not  becnj 
for  the  mint  sauce. 


Epigram . Transmutation. 

Such  a  liar  as  George^  I  never  came  nighj 
Put  a  truth  in  his  mouth,  it  will  come] 
out  a  llci  ' 
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^  Selected for  the  Emerald. 

^  A  little  viork  hat  for  tometime  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  inHrvalt  at  Nevi  York^  under 
\  the  name  of  Salmagundi,  xohich  has  de¬ 
lighted  us  by  its  singular  humour,  and 
constant 'vivacity— by  its  ludicrous  de¬ 
scriptions,  poignant  satire,  and  ingen¬ 
ious  conceits.  The  follovoing  extracts 
from  the  12th  number  is  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  vsit  and  severity,  holding  up  to 
merited  derision  the  absurdities  and 
vanity  of  a  boasting  set  of  ignorant 
strangers,  and  the  ridiculous  credulity 
of  our  own  people  to  be  deceived  by 
their  extravagant  pretensions. 

TAKDEM  CONQ.UEnS* 

Will  Wizard  Is  particularly  eflfici- 
ish  i  addini'  to  the  stock  of  originals 

il)  i  !  which  frequent  our  house,  for  he  is  one 
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f  of  the  most  inveterate  liunters  of  oddi- 
{ ties  I  ever  knew,  and  liis  first  care,  on 
making*  a  new  acquaintance,  is  to  gal- 
*  lunt  him  to  old  Cockloft’s,  where  he 
never  falls  to  receive  tlie  freedom  of  the 
house  in  a  pinch  from  his  gold  box. — 
Will  has,  witliout  exception,  the  queer¬ 
est,  most  eccentric  and  indescribable 
^  i'set  of  intimates  that  ever  man  possess- 
I  ed  :  how  he  became  acquainted  with 
jjjj  them  1  cannot  conceive,  except  by  sup- 

•  ■  j  posing  there  is  a  secret  attraction  or  un- 
:  intelligible  sympathy  that  unconscious- 

^  dty  ly  draws  together  oddities  of  every  soil. 
WiLT.’s  great  crony  for  some  lime 
was  Tom  S  i  raddle,  to  whom  he  re¬ 
ally  took  a  great  liking.  Straddle  had 
.iust  arrived  in  an  importation  of  hard¬ 
ware,  fresh  from  tlte  city  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  or  rather  as  the  most  leai-ned 
^nglish  would  call  it,  Brummagem,  so 
JJainous  for  its  manufactories  of  gimb- 
)licd  and  pepper-boxes,  and 

i,  fwhere  tliey  make  buttons  and  beaux 
enough  to  inundate  our  whole  country. 
I  1  ^  young  m.an  of  considerable 

'Y-  '^tandingin  the  manufactory  at  Birming- 
P  ^'^•''>some  times  had  the  honour  to  hand 
’» master’s  daughter  into  a  tim  whis- 
oracle  of  the  tavern  he  fre- 
,  been-  :^jjgnted  on  Sundays,  and  could  beat 
rail  his  associates  (if  you  would  take  his 
^vord  for  it)  in  boxing,  beer  drinking, 

*  ,  jumping  over  chairs,  and  imitating  cats 

i:';  a  gutter  and  opera  singers.  Strad- 
come  moreover,  a  member  of  a 


y? 

oo  t 

Catch-club,  and  was  a  great  hand  at 
ringing  bob-majors  ;  he  was,  of  course, 
a  complete  connoisseur  in  music,and  en¬ 
titled  to  assume  that  character  at  all 
performances  in  the  art.  He  was  like¬ 
wise  a  member  of  a  Spouting-club,  had 
seen  a  company  of  strolling  actors  per¬ 
form  in  a  barn,  and  had  even,  like  Abel 
Drugger,  “  enacted”  the  part  of  Major 
Sturgeon  with  considerable  applause  ; 
he  was  consequently  a  profound  critic, 
and  fully  authorised  to  turn  up  his  nose 
at  any  American  performances.  He 
had  twice  partaken  of  annual  dinners 
given  to  the  head  manufacturers  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  where  he  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  get  a  taste  of  turtle  and  turbot, 
and  a  smack  of  champaign  and  burgun¬ 
dy,  and  he  had  heard  a  vast  deal  of  the 
roast-beef  of  Old  England  ;  he  was 
therefore  epicure  sufficient  to  d— n 
every  dish  and  every  glass  of  wine  he 
tasted  in  America,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  was  as  voracious  an  animal  as 
ever  crossed  the  atlantic.  Straddle  had 
been  splashed  half  a  dozen  times  by  tlie 
carriages  of  nobility,  and  had  once  the 
superlative  felicity  of  being  kicked  out 
of  doors  by  the  footman  of  a  noble  duke 
— be  could,  therefore,  talk  of  nobility 
and  despise  the  untitled  plebeians  of  A- 
merica.  In  short.  Straddle  was  one  of 
those  dapper,  bustling,  fieri d,  round, 
self-important  “  gemmen'  who  bounce 
I  upon  us  half  beau  half  button-maker, 
undertake  to  give  us  the  true  polish 
of  the  bon-ton,  and  endeavour  to  inspire 
us  with  a  proper  and  dignified  contempt 
of  our  native  country. 

Straddle  was  qui^''  in  raptures  when 
Ills  employers  determined  to  send  him 
to  America  as  an  agent  He  consider¬ 
ed  himself  as  going  among  a  nation  of 
barbarians,  where  he  would  be  received 
as  a  prodigy  ;  he  anticipated  with  a 
proud  satisfaction  the  bustle  and  confu¬ 
sion  his  arrival  would  occasion,  the 
crowd  that  would  throng  to  g.ize  at  him 
as  he  walked  or  rode  through  the 
streets  ;  and  had  little  doubt  but  that  he 
should  occasion  as  much  curiosity  as 
an  Indian-chief  ora  Turk  in  the  streets 
of  Birmingham.  He  had  heard  of  the 
beauty  of  our  women,  and  chuckled  at 
the  thought  of  how  completely  he 
should  eclipse  their  unpolished  beaux, 
and  the  number  of  despairing  lovers 
that  W’oidd  mourn  the  hour  of  his  arri¬ 
val.  1  am  even  informed  by  Will  Wiz- 
urd  tliat  he  put  good  store  of  beads. 
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spike -nails  and  looking-glasses  in  his 
trunk  to  win  the  afl^ections  of  the  fair 
ones,  as  they  paddled  about  in  their  bark 
canoes — the  reason  Will  gave  for  this 
error  of  Straddle’s  respecting  our  ladies 
was,  that  he  had  read  in  Guthrie’s 
Geography  that  the  aborigines  of  Amer¬ 
ica  were  all  savages,  and  not  exactly 
understanding  the  word  aborigines,  he 
applied  to  one  of  his  fellow  apprentices, 
who  assured  him  that  it  was  the  latin 
word  for  inhabitants.  Now  Straddle 
knew  that  the  savages  were  fond  of 
beads,  spike-nails  and  looking-glasses, 
and  therefore  filled  his  trunk  with  them. 

Wizard  used  to  tell  another  anecdote 
of  Straddle,  which  always  put  him  in  a 
passion — Will  swore  that  the  captain 
of  the  ship  told'  him  that  when  Strad¬ 
dle  heard  they  were  ofl[‘  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  he  insisted  upon  going 
on  shore,  there  to  gather  some  good 
cabbages,  of  which  he  was  excessive¬ 
ly  fond  ;  Straddle,”*  however  denied  all 
this,  and  declared  it  to  be  a  mischiev¬ 
ous  quiz  of  Will  Wizard,  who  indeed 
often  made  himself  merry  at  his  ex¬ 
pense.  However  this  may  be,  certain 
it  is  he  kept  his  tailor  and  shoemaker 
constantly  employed  for  a  month  before 
his  departure,  equipped  himself  with  a 
smart  crooked  stick  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  a  pair  of  breeches  of  most 


his  critical  abilities  were  ridiculed-* 
he  found  fault  with  old  Cocklofl’s  din. 
ner,  not  even  sparing  liis  wine,  and  was 
never  invited  to  the  house  afterwards ; 
he  scoured  the  streets  at  night,  and 
was  cudgelled  by  a  sturdy  watchman  ; 
he  hoaxed  an  honest  mechanic,  and 
was  soundly  kicked  :  Thus  disappoinv 
ed  in  all  his  attempts  at  notoriety, 
Straddle  hit  on  the  expedient  whick 
was  resorted  to  by  the  Giblets — he  de. 
termined  to  take  the  town  by  storm.— 
He  accordingly  bought  horses  and 
equipages,  and  forthw’ith  made  a  furi. 
ous  dash  at  style  in  a  gig  and  tandem. 

As  Straddle’s  finances  were  but  lira, 
itcd,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  Im 
fashionable  career  infringed  a  little  up. 
on  his  consignments,  which  was  Indeed 
the  case,,  for  to  use  a  true  cockney 
phrase,  Brummagem  suffered.  But  thij 
was  a  circumstance  that  made  little 
impression  upon  Straddle,  who  w’w 
now  a  lad  of  spirit,  and  lads  of  spirit 
always  despise  the  sorded  carts  of 
keeping  another  man’s  money.  Sus.; 
pectingthis  circumstance,  1  never  could 
witness  any  of  his  exhibitions  of  stylt, 
without  some  whimsical  association  of 
ideas.  Did  he  give  an  entertainment 
to  a  host  of  guzzling  friends,  I  imme¬ 
diately  fancied  them  gormandizing 
heartily  at  the  expense  of  poor  Birm-| 


1 


unheard  of  length,  a  little  short  pair  ot  j  ingh.am,  and  swallowing  a  consignment 
Hoby’s  w  hite-topj>ed  boots,  that  seemed  j  Qf  hand*saws  and  razors.  Did  I  behold 
to  stand  on  tip-toe  to  reach  his  breech¬ 


es 


,  and  his  hat  had  the  true  trans-at- 
lantic  declination  towards  his  right  ear. 
The  fact  was,  nor  did  he  make  any  se¬ 
cret  of  it — he  was  determined  to  as¬ 
tonish  the  natives  a  fevi 

Straddle  was  not  a  little  disappointed 
on  his  arrival,  to  find  the  Americans 
were  rather  more  civilized  tlian  he  had 
imagined  ; — he  was  sufiered  to  walk 
to  his  lodgings  unmolested  by  a  crowd, 
and  even  unnoticed  by  a  single  individ¬ 
ual — no  love-letters  came  |>ouring  in 
upon  him  ;  no  rivals  lay  in  w'ait  to  as¬ 
sassinate  him  ;  his  very  dress  excited 
■no  attention,  for  there  were  many  fools 
dressed  equally  ridiculously  w'itli  liim- 
self.  Tliis  w  as  mortifying  indeed  to  an 
aspiring  youth,  who  had  come  out  w  ith 
the  idea  of  astonishing  and  captivating. 
He  was  equally  unfortunate  in  his  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  character  of  critic,  con¬ 
noisseur  and  boxer  ;  he  condemned 
our  whole  dramatic  corps,  and  every 


him  dashing  through  BroadwJ^' in 


gig,  I  saw  him,  •*  in  my  mind's  eye' 
driving  tandem  on  a  nest  of  tea-boards  j 
nor  couUl  1  ever  contemplate  hrs  cock¬ 
ney  exhibitions  of  horsemanship,  but 
my  mischievous  imagination  would  pic* 
ture  him  spurring  a  cask  of  hardware, 
like  rosy  Bacchus  bestriding  a  beer[ 
baiTvfl,  or  the  little  gentleman  who  be-^j 
straddles  the  world  in  the  front  otV 
Hutchin’s  Almanack.  || 

Straddle  was  equally  successful  withfl 
the  Giblets,  as  may  well  be  supposed  ; 
for  though  pedestrian  merit  may  strive' 
in  vain  to  become  fashionable  in  Goth-^i 
am,  yet  a  candidate  in  an  equipage  is^ 
always  recognized,  and  like  Philip’s! 
ass,  laden  with  gold,  will  gain  admit¬ 
tance  every  w  here.  Mounted  in  Ifu!  j 
curricle  or  his  gig,  the  candidate  i?  i 
like  A  statue  elevated  on  a  high  pedes-  ^ 
tal,  his  merits  are  discernable  froir  ^ 
afar,  and  strike  the  dullest  optics.=-^ 
Oh  !  Gotham,  Gotham  !  most  enUght*! 


thing  apperuining  to  the  theatre  ;  but  ’  ened  of  cities  !— how  does  i»y  bcatt 
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swell  with  delig^ht  when  I  behold  your 
sapient  inhabitants  lavishinp^  their  at¬ 
tention  with  such  wonderful  discern¬ 
ment  ! 

Thus  Straddle  became  quite  a  man 
of  tortf  and  was  caressed,  and  courted, 
and  invited  to  dinners  and  balls.— 
Whatever  was  absurd  or  ridiculous  in 
him  before,  \\  as  now  declared  to  be  the 
ttjU.  He  criticised  our  theatre,  and 
was  listened  to  with  reverence.  He 
pronounced  our  musical  entertainments 
barbarous  ;  and  the  judgment  of  Apol¬ 
lo  himself  w'ould  not  have  been  niore 
decisive.  He  abused  our  dinners  ;  and 
the  god  of  eating,  if  tlicre  be  any  such 
deity,  seemed  to  speak  through  his  or¬ 
gans.  He  became  at  once  a  man  of 
taste,  for  he  put  his  malediction  on 
every  thing  i  and  his  arguments  were 
conclusive,  for  he  supported  every  as¬ 
sertion  nxith  a  bet.  He  was  likewise 
pronounced  by  the  learned  in  tlie  fash¬ 
ionable  worldj  a  young  man  of  great 
research  and  deep  observation  ;  for  he 
had  sent  home  as  natural  curiosities,  an 
car  of  Indian  corn,  a  pair  of  moccasons, 
a  belt  of  wampum,  and  a  four  leaved 
clover.  He  had  taken  great  pains  to 
enrich  this  curicius  collection  witli  an 
Ind’ian,  and  a  cataract ^  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  In  fine,  the  {leople  talked  of 
Straddle  and  his  equipage,  and  Strad¬ 
dle  talked  to  his  horses,  until  it  was 
impossible  for  the  nkost  critical  observ¬ 
er  to  pronounce,  whether  Straddle  or 
his  hofses  were  most  admired,  or  whe¬ 
ther  Straddle  admired  himself  or  his 
horses  most. 

Straddle  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his 
glory.  He  swaggered  about  parlours 
aiid  drawing  rooms  with  the  same  un¬ 
ceremonious  confidence  he  used  to  dis- 
play  in  the  taverns  at  Birmingham.  He 
accosted  a  lady  as  he  would  a  bar 
maid  ;  and  this  was  pronounced  a  cer¬ 
tain  proof  that  lie  had  been  used  to 
better  company  in  Birmingham.  He 
became  the  great  man  of  all  the  taverns 
between  New-Yorl^and  Haerlem,  and 
no  one  stood  a  chance  of  bein^  accom¬ 
modated,  until  Straddle  and  his  horses 

were  perfectly  satisfied.  He  d - d 

the  landlords  and  waiters,  with  the  best 
air  in  the  world,  and  accosted  them 
with  true  gentlemanly  familiarity.  He 
from  the  dinner  table  to  the 
play,  entered  the  box  like  a  temiicst, 
and  staid  long  enough  to  be  bored  to 
death,  and  to  bore  ail  those  who  bad  the 
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misfortune  to  be  near  him.  From 
thence  he  dashed  ofi'  to  a  ball,  time 
enough  to  flounder  through  a  cotillion, 
tear  half  a  dozen  gowns,  commit  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  depredations,  and  make 
the  whole  company  sensible  of  his  in¬ 
finite  condescension  in  coming  amongst 
them.*  The  people  of  Gotham  thought 
him  a'  prodigious  fine  fellow  ;  the 
young  bucks  cultivated  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  most  persevering  assi¬ 
duity,  and  his  retainert  were  sometimes 
complimented  with  a  seat  in  his  curri¬ 
cle,  or  a  ride  on  one  of  his  fine  horses. 
The  belles  were  delighted  with  the  at¬ 
tentions  of  such' a  fashionable  gentle¬ 
man,  and  struck  with  astonishment  at 
his  learned  distinctions  between  wrought 
seissorHf  and  those  of  cast-stcel ;  together 
with  his  profound  dissertations  on  but¬ 
tons  and  horse  flesh.  The  rich  mer¬ 
chants  courted  his  acquaintance  be¬ 
cause  be  was  an  Englishman,  and  their 
wives  treated  him  with  great  deference, 
because  he  had  come  from  beyond 
seas.  I  cannot  help  here  observing 
that  your  salt  w'ater  is  a  marv’cllous 
great  sharpener  of  men’s  wits,  and  I 
intend  to  recommend  it  to  some  of  my 
acquaintance  in  a  particular  essay. 

Straddle  continued  his  brilliant  ca-' 
recr  for  only  a  short  time.  His  pros¬ 
perous  journey  over  the  turnpike  of 
fashion,  was  checked  by  some  of  those 
8tumbUng-bl(Kks  in  the  way  of  aspiring 
youth,  called  sredltors — or  duns — a 
race  of  people  who,  as  a  celebrated 
WTiter  observes,  “  are  hated  by  gods 
and  men.”  Consignments  slackened, 
whispers  of  distant  suspicion  floated  in 
the  dark,  and  those  pests  of  society,  the 
tailors  and  shoemakers,  rose  in  rebell¬ 
ion  against  Straddle.  In  vain  were  all 
his  remonstrances,  in  vain  did  he  prove 
to  them  that  though  he  had  given  them 
no  money,  yet  he  had  given  them  more 
cifstom,  and  as  many  promises  as  any 
young  man  in  the  city.  They  were  in¬ 
flexible,  and  the  signal  of  danger  being 
given,  a  host  of  other  persecutors 
pounced  upon  his  back.  Straddle  saw 
there  was  but  one  way  for  it ;  he  de¬ 
termined  to  do  the  thing  genteelly,  to 
go  to  sviath  like  a  hero,  dnd  dashed  in¬ 
to  the  limits  in  high  style,  being  the 
fifteenth  gentleman  1  have  known  to 
drive  tandem  to  the — neplus  ultra — the 
d - 1. 

Unfortunate  Straddle  !  may  thy  fate 
be  a  warning  to  all  young  gentlemen 
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who  come  out  from  Birming'ham  to  as¬ 
tonish  the  natives  / — 1  should  never  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  delineate  his  char¬ 
acter,  had  he  not  been  a  genuine  cock¬ 
ney,  and  worthy  to  be  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  numerous  tribe.  Perhaps 
my  simple  countrymen  may  hereafter 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  real 
English  gentleman,  and  individuals  of 
the  cast  1  have  heretofore  spoken  of,  as 
mere  mongrels,  springing  at  one  bound  ] 
from  contemptible  obscurity  at  liome, 
to  day  light  and  splendour  in  this  good 
natured  land.  The  true  born,  and  true 
bred  English  gentleman,  is  a  character 
1  hold  in  great  respect ;  and  I  love  to 
look  back  to  the  period  when  cur  fore¬ 
fathers  flourished  in  the  same  generous 
soil,  and  hailed  each  other  as  brothers. 
But  the  cockney  ! — when  1  contemplate 
him  as  springing  too  from  .the  same 
source,  1  feel  ashamed  of  the  relation¬ 
ship,  and  am  tempted  to  deny  my  ori¬ 
gin.  In  the  character  of  Straddle  is 
traced  the  complete  outline  of  a  *rue 
cockney,  of  English  growth,  and  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  tliat  individual  f.:cetlous 
character  mentioned  by  Shakespeare, 
“  Who^  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horset  but¬ 
tered  his  hay.'* 
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EMERALD  LITERARY  NOTICE. 


Proposals  have  been  Issued  by  W. 
Pelham, for  publishing  by  subscription, 
a  new  edition  of  a  popular  English  novel, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  A  new 
System  OF  Notation  ;  by  which  the 
variable  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  conso¬ 
nants  in  theEnglish  alphabet  may  be  ac 
curately  distinguished- 

The  irre  j^larity  of  our  pronunciation 
and  the  diflerence  between  the  ortlio- 


graphy  and  sound  of  onr  words,  which  is 
frequently  independent  of  rules  and  per¬ 
fectly  arbitrary,  has  always  been  com¬ 
plained  of  by  foreigners  as  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  acquiring  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  ^though  by  natives  accustoming 
themselves  at  the  same  time  to  the  writ¬ 
ten  and  the  oral  tongue  the  difficulty 
i>  not  in  so  great  degree  perceived.  An 
attempt  to  remedy  this  evil  is  certainly 
deserving  of  public  patronage. 

The  work  in  contemplation  is  propos¬ 
ed  on  the  following  principle!:  1.  By 
means  of  a  variety  of  marks  placed  over 


the  same  vowel  or  dlpthong  in  dlffcrenl 
situations,  to  ascertain  its  sound  in  eve. 
ry  variation.  2»  By  marks  attached  to 
such  consonants  as  have  not  an  invafu. 
ble  sound,  to  point  out  their  respective 
variations.  3.  Each  dipthongal,  and 
each  vowel-mark  to  denote  one,  simple, 
invariable  sound.  4.  The  marks  ap. 
plied  to  the  consonants  to  be  varied 
sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of  discrimi. 
nation,  and  still  subject  to  general  rules. 

5.  No  alteration  to  be  made  in  the  fig. 
lire  of  any  vowel,  and  very  slight  addi. 
tions  to  such  of  the  consonants  as  are 
variable  in  sound,  so  as  to  retain  the 
general  appearance  of  each  letter.  6. 
Every  word  to  be  correctly  spelled; 
there  being  no  necessity  for  false  spcl 
ling  to  convey  an  idea  of  pronunciation. 
The  learner  will  hy  this  means  acquire » 
the  pronunciation,  and  a  knowledge  off 
orthography  at  the  same  time. 

Besides  these  general  principles  of  | 
the  work,  several  minor  considerations 
will  receive  a  due  share  of  attention. 

In  the  formation  of  the  marks,  distinct¬ 
ness,  neatness,  and  compactness  of  fig. 
ure  will  be  studiously  attended  to,  that 
they  may  not  obscure  the  characters,  to 
which  they  arc  applied.  All  the  accen- 
tiial  marks  at  present  in  use  will  be  re¬ 
tained,  and  applied  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  usually 
employed.  Silent  vowels  will  by  this 
system,  be  reduced  to  a  very'  small 
number,  and  will  be  known  as  such  by 
having  no  marks  placed  above  them. 

Although  the  work  is  chiefly  designed 
for  the  use  of  such  foreigners  as  dre  de-i 
sirous  of  learning  to  read  English  with ; 
]>ro]>riety,  it  is  presumed  that  teachers 
•  I  of  youth,  both  puUic  and  domestic,  m;*.y|^^ 
■  i  find  it  a  useful  assistant  in  diininishirigp 
the  fatigue  of  instruction.  The  distinct 
sound  denoted  by  each  mark  being  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  memory,  the  learner  can 
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never  be  perplexed  on  finding  the  same" 
vowel  or  dipthong  employed  to  express 
different  sounds  ;  because,  vchatever  tht 
vciuel  or  dipthong  may  be,  the  sound  de¬ 
noted  by  the  mark  above  it,  remains' 
invariable. 

The  work  selected  from  the  mass  of 
English  publications  for  the  purpose  ot 
bringing  into  view  the  scheme  of  nota 
tion  above  described,  is  the  well-known 
novel  entitled  RASSELASy  paiNCE  or- 
Abyssinia,  by  Dr.  Johnson.  A  speci 
men  of  the  work  may  seen,  by  applying 
to  the  Publisher,  at  No.  59,  Cornhill. 
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POE  T  R  Y. 


roa  THi:  £Merat.d,  Sink  the  vain  splendors  of  each  upper 

world ; 

^The  following  description  of  a  place  to  Ambition’s  toil,  the  statesman’s  gloried 
•cihich  nothing  but  poetry  could  give  lo-  name, 

calitj  or  name  is  from  the  pretended  ®  triumph,  and  the  poet’s 

poem  of  the  “  Anarchiad^  said  to  have  Insatiate  throngs  who,  fired  with  lust  of 
been  an  ancient  M.  S.  found  in  a  sub- 

I  terraneous  town  un<ifr  the  ruins  of  thg  '  the  firm  earth,  and  force  the  faith- 

largf  faun^arthf  MU,„un.  It  i.  In  Here.  \uU>d  to"  sleep,  eternal  stillness 
,  reality  the  production  of  Connecticut  keep. 


largtt  fort,  nttat  the  Mittouri.  It  it  in  lull’d  to  sleep,  eternal  stillness 

reality  the  production  of  Connecticut  keep, 

geniuSi  and  was  occasioned  by  the  turbu"  And  curtain’d  close  in  dead  oblivion 
lence  of  revolutionary  times.  We  pre-  sleep. 

serve  the fragmenthecz\\%Q  it  is  Amer-  Beneath  his  sceptre,  in  imperial  state, 

ican  ;  let  those,  to  whose  affectation  this  commands  ten  thousand  de- 

L  tj  ,**  .  mons  wait ; 

remar  wou  ^  seem  «  censure,  be  m-  prompt,  like  tlieir  prince,  in  elemental 
formed  that  it  is  spoken  of  with  •  ap-  wars, 

plause  by  English  reviewers.]  To  tread  out  empires,and  to  quench  the 

stars  : 


ion.y  Beyond  the  realms  where  stygian  Extinguish’d  worlds  in  delug’d  fires  to^ 
let*  I  ^  horrors  dwell,  lave ; 

‘tv' And  fioods  sulphurous  whelm  the  vales  Sweep  ruin’d  systems  to  a  common 
J’m  of  hell,  grave; 


Where  Naiad  furies,  yelling  as  they  Exterminate  existence,  and  restore 
en  K  lave,  •  The  vanquish’d  vacuum  to  the  tyrant’s 

j.g.Mln  fiery  eddies  roll  the  turbid  wave  ;  power. 

clime  These  the  great  Hierarchs,  whose 
ally  ■‘be  dubious  bounds  of  nature,  space,  prowess  leads 

ihiti  and  time  ^  The  vassal  throng  to  desolating  deeds: — 

A  realm  extends  its  unessential  gloom,  far  beneath  them  spreads  a  junior 
The  vast  creation’s  universal  tomb.  I  f|.y^ 

Ihere  no  fair  suns  emblaze  the  courts  The  pigmy  populace  of  the  nether  sky; 

on  high.  With  feeble  pow'crs,  for  petty  toils  de¬ 
hor  moon,  no  starry  fires,  the  evening  sign’d, 

,  [sails.  Their  humble  office  is  to  plague  man- 

No  matin  clouds  in  ether  hang  their  . 

Nor  moving  spirit  wakes  the  vernal  Pervade  the  w’orld,  excite  all  mortal 
gales ;  ^  ^  ^  strife. 

But  endless  twilight,  with  a  feeble  ray,  inspire  the  wrongs  and  blast  the  joys  of 
Browns  the  dim  horrors  of  the  dusky  Hfg 

day. 

And  silence,  sameness,  and  eternal  Matim’d  for  birth,  at  times  on  earth 
shade,  they  rise. 

The  unbounded,  wild  inanity  pervade.  Incarnate^  /mp#,  and  veil’d  in  human 


Matiu-’d  for  birth,  at  times  on  earth 
they  rise. 

Incarnate  Imps,  and  veil’d  in  human 


In  night  pavilion’d,  o’er  the  shadowy  ,  ; 

^  Like  man  apt 


plains. 


man  appear  in  stature,  shape,  and 
face. 


a«s  ot 
ose  o! 

nota* 
nown 
E  or 
peci- 
.Wng 
dl.  i 


Mix  undistinguish’d  with  the  common 
reigns,  . 


Fill  eve"'roni.  in  each />ro/««o«  blend. 

copies  the  shores  of  darkness  and  of 

end. 


death.  ;  I 

I  own  the  deep  ^Iph’s  absorbing  vor¬ 
tex  whirl’d,  ^ 


Of  these  the  least,  in  med’eine’s 
garb  array’d, 
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With  deadly  art  pursue  the  heslmg 
trade, 

The  lancet  weild,  prescribe  the  poison¬ 
ous  pill, 

'Invent  the  nostrum,  and  unliccnc’d  kill! 

Overload  the  stygian  bark  with  frequent 
freight, 

And  crowd  with  angry  ghosts  the 
realms  of  fate. 


With  Laura  their  comfort  was  fled; 

Bow’d  down  with  the  weight  of  distresi 
and  old  age. 

They  sunk  to. the  realms.ofthe  dead 

How  lonely  and  sad  does  the  coUagt‘ 
appear, 

Which  erst  was  the  scat  of  delight! 

The  orchard,  the.  garden,  andjas*inin« 
bower, 

IIow  dreary  they  look  to  the  sight ! 

No  villager  e’er  w  ill  inhabit  the  cot, 

For  *tis  roundly  tflirm’d,  that  at  nigh*. 

Deep  murm’rings  are  heard,  and  dirt 
sounds  load  the  gale. 

And  the  windows  emit  a  pale  light 

*Tis  likewise  reported — and  credited 
too, 

M.  midnight’s  dark  ghost-walkinit 
hour, 

That  William  and  Laura,  with  arm 
lock’d  in  arm. 

Oft  walk  to  tlicir  favourite  bower. 

The  birdnesting  stripling - a  truant 

from  school. 

Ne’er  'frequents  this  dread  haunted 
spot ;  [eve 

The  peasant  returning  from  labotir  it 

Goes  a  circle,  to  shun  the  drear  cot. 

Fast  by  the  small  fane  that  o’erlooki 
the  low  vale 

I  The  remains  of  poor  Laura  repose  :  i 


THE  HAUNTED  COTTAGE* 


In  yonder  neat  cot,  at  the  skirt  of  the 
grove 

Near  which  a  small  streamlet  doth 
glide. 


Fair  Laura  resided,  a  maiden  so  fair. 

That  she  was  of  the  village  the  pride. 

Young  William,  who  liv’d  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill. 

Beheld  this  sweet  flow’r  of  the  vale  ; 

His  breast  with  the  fondest  emotions 
was  fill’d. 

And  soon  he  disclos’d  his  soft  tale. 

But  when  the  attachment  was  known  to 
his  friends,  [part : 

They  resolv’d  that  the  lovers  should 

And  vow’d  that  the  youth  should  his 
passion  forego. 

And  leave  the  dear  girl  of  his  heart. 

They  fondly  imagined  that  absence  and 
time 

Would  all  kind  sensations  remove-; 

That  London’s  gay  scenes  would  influ¬ 
ence  the  youth. 

To  forget  his  fond  Laura  and  love. 

How  vain  their  conjectures  the  sequel 
will  prove  : 

In  youth’s  bright  meridian  bloom. 

Depriv’d  of  his  Laura,  the  joy  of  liis 
heart, 

''He  sicken’d,  and  sunk  to  the  toinb. 

No  sooner  the  news  was  to  Laura  con¬ 
vey’d. 

When  frantic  and  wild  with  despair. 

She  plung’d  into  *  the  streamlet  that 
glides  by  the  cot, 

;  And  sought  a  retreat  from  her  care. 

So  blooms  the  fair  lily  that  graces  the 
vale, 

Eclipsing  each  floweret  around. 

Till  broke  from  its  stem  by  the  rude 
blast’s  rough  wing. 

In  an  instant  it  falls  to  the  ground. 

Jier  parents  districted^  beheld  the  sad 
scene i 
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